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ee ORPORAL fenfa- 
>} tion is known to 
depend fo much up- 
on novelty, that 
cuftom takes away 
from many things 
Nias their power of giv- 
mag pleatare orpain. Thus a new 
drefs becomes eafy by wearing it, 
and the palate is reconciled by de« 
grees to difhes which at firft difguft- 
ed it.. That by lonz habit of car- 
rying a burden we lofe, atleaft ina 
great part, our fenfibility of its 
weight, any man may be convinced 
by putting on, for an hour, the ar- 
mour of our anceftors; for he will 
fcarcely believe: that men would 
have had ‘much inclination to 
marches and battles, encumbered 
and opprefied, as he will find him- 
felf with the ancient panoply. Yet 
the heroes that over-ran regions, 
and ftormed'towns in iron accou- 
trements, he knows not to have 
been bigger, and has no reafon to 
imagine them ftronger than the 
prefent race of men; he therefore 
muft conclude, that their peculiar 
powers were conferred only by pecu- 
liar habits, & that their familiarity 
with the drefs of war enabled them 
to move in it with eafe, vigour and 
agility. 

Yet it feems to be the condition 
of our prefent ftate, that pain fhould 
be more fixed and permanent than 
pleafure. Uneafinefs gives way by 





flow degrees, and is long before it 


quits its poffeflion of the fenfory ; 
but all our gratifications are vola- 
tile, vagrant, and ealily diflipsted. 


The fragrance of the jeflamine- 
bower is loft after the enjoyment of 


a few moments, and the Indian 


‘wanders among his native odovts 


without any fenfe of their -exhala- 
tions. Itis, indeed, not neceflary 
to fhew by many inflances what eve- 
ry change of place is fufficient to 
prove, and what all mankind con- 
fefs, by an inceffant call for varie- 


-ty, anda reftlefs purfuit of enjoy- 


ments, which they value only be- 
caufe unpofleffed. 

Something fimilar, or analogous, 
may be obferved in thofe effeas 


‘which are produced immediately 
upon the mind ; weg day itrong- 


ly firike or affect us, but what ds 
rare or fudden ; the moit important 
events, when they become familiar, 
are no longer confidered. with wonu- 
der or folicitude, and that which at 
firft filled up our whole attention, 
and left no place for any other 
thought, is joon thruft afide into 
fome rémote repofitory of the mind, 
and lies among otherlumber of the 
memory, over-looked and neg- 
lected. 

The manner in which external 


_force aéts upon the body is very lit- 


tle fubjeét tothe regulation of the 
will ; no man can at .pleafure ob- 
tund, orinvigorate his fenies, pro- 
long the agency of any impulfe, or 
continue the prefence of any image 
raced upon the eye, or any founa 
infufed into the ear. But our ideas 
are more fubjeéted tochoice, we can 
call them betore us, and command 
their itay, we can facilitate anc pso- 
mote their recurrence, we can ejraer 
reprefs their intrufion, or baiten 
their retreat. It is therefore the bue 
finefs of wifdom and virtue, to fe- 
le&t among the.numberle{s objects 
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which are every moment ftriving for 
our notice, fuch as may afford ufeful 
erfiplOyment tothe mind, by the en- 
abling us to exalt our reafon, extend 
our views, and fecure our happinefs. 
But this choice is to be made with 
very little regard to rarenefs or fre- 
quency; for nothing is valuable, 
merely becaufe it is either rare or 
common, but becaufe it is adapted 
to fome ufeful purpofe, and enables 
us to fupply fome deficiency of our 
nature. 

Milton has very judicioufly re- 
prefented the father of mankind, 
feized with horror and aftonifhment 
at the fight of death, exhibited to 
him on the mount of vifion. For 
furely, nothing can fo much diflurb 
the paflions, or perplex the intellects 
of man, as the difruption of his 
upion with vifible nature ; a fepa- 
ration from all that has hitherto de- 
lighted or engaged him; a change, 
not only of the place, but the man- 
ner of his being; an entrance 1nto 
a ftate, not fimply which he knows 
not, but which perhaps he has not 
faculties to know ; an immediate 
& perceptible communication with 
the fupreme Being, and, what is 
above all diftrefsful and alarming, 
the final fentence, and unalterable 
allotment. . 

Yet we to whom the fhortnefs of 
life has given frequent occafions of 
contemplating mortality, can, with- 
out emotion, fee generations of 
men pafs away, and are at leifure 
to eftablifh modes of forrow, and 
adjuft the ceremonial of death. We 
can look upon funeral pomp asa 
common fpectacle in which we have 
no concern, and turn away from it 
to trifles and amufements, without 
dejection of look, or inquietude of 
heart. 

lt is, indeed, apparent from the 
conftitution of the world, that there 
muft be a time for other thoughts ; 
and a perpetual meditation upon the 
laft hour, however it may become 
the folitude of a monaftery, is in- 
confiftent with many duties of com- 
mon life. But furely the remem- 
brance of death ought to predomi- 
nate in our minds, as an habitual 
and fettled principle, always ope- 
rating, tho’ not always perceived ; 


and our attention fhould feldom 
wander fo far from our own condi. 
tion, as not be recalled and fixed 
by fight of an event, which muft 
foon, we know not how foon, hap- 
pen likewife to ourfelves, and of 
which, though we cannot appoint 
the time, we may fecure the confe- 
quence. 

Yet, though every inftance of 
death mer tulle aoehen our fears, 
and quicken our vigilance, it fel- 
dom happens that we are much 
alarmed, unlefs fome clofe con- 
nexion is broken, fome fcheme 
fruftrated, or fome hope defeated. 
com therefore feem to pafs on from 
youth to decrepitude without an 
reflection on the end of life, becaufe 
they are wholly mvolved within 
themfelves, and look on others only 
as inhabitants of the common 
earth, without any expectation of 
receiving good, or intention of be- 
{towing it. 

It is indeed impoilible, without 
fome mortification of that defire 
which every man feels of being re- 
membered and lamented, to remark 
how lirtle concern is caufed by the 
eternal departure even of thofe who 
have pafled their lives with public 
honours and been diftinguifhed by 
{uperior qualities, or extraordinary 
ponenena It is not poflible to 

e regarded with tendernefs except 
by afew. That merit which gives 
greatnefs and renown, diffufes its 
influence to a wide compafs, but 
ats weakly on every fingle breatt ; 
it is placed at a diftance from com- 
mon {peétators, and fhines like one 
of the remote ftars, of which the 
light reaches us, but not the heat. 

e wit, the hero, the philofopher, 
whom either their tempers or their 
fortunes have hindered from /inti- 
mate relations and tender inter- 
courfes, die often without any 0o- 
ther effe&t than thatof adding a 
new topic to the converfation of the 
day. They imprefs none with any 
frefh conviction of the fragility of 
our nature, becaufe none had any 
particular intereft in their lives, or 
was united to them by a reciproca- 
tion of benefits and endearments. 

Thus we find it often happens, 
that thofe who in their lives have 
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excited applaufe and admiration, 
are laid at laft in the ground with- 
out the common honour of a ftone; 
becaufe by thofe excellencies with 
which many have been delighted, 
none have he obliged, and tho’ 
they had many to celebrate, they 
had none to love them. 

Cuftom fo far regulates the fenti- 
ments at leaft of common minds, 
that 1 believe men may be general- 
ly obferved to grow lefs tender as 
they advance in age. He, who, 
when life was new, melted at the 
lofs of yee companion, can look 
in time without concern, upon the 
grave into which his laft friend is 
thrown, and into which himfelf is 
ready to fall; not that he is more 
willing to die than formerly, but 
that he is more familiar to the death 
of others, and therefore is not 
alarmed fo far as to confider how 
much nearer he approaches to his 
end. But this is to fubmit tamely 
to the tyranny of accident, and to 
fuffer our reafon to lie ufelefs. Eve- 
ry funeral may juftly be confidered 
as a fummons to prepare for that 
ftate, into which it fhews us that we 
muft fometime enter ; and the fum- 
mons is more loud and piercing, as 
the event of which it warns us 1s at 
lefs diftance.,To negleé& at any time 
preparation for death, is to fleep on 
our cps ata fiege, but to omit it 
in old age, is to fleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one 
of the moft ftriking paifages in the 
vifions of Quevedo, which ftigma- 
tifes thofe as fools who complain 
that they failed of heseinels by 
fudden death. ‘* How, fays he, 
‘* can death be fudden to a Being 
** who always knew that he mutt 
“* die, and that the time of his 
** death was uncertain.” 

Since bufinefs and gaiety are al- 
ways drawing our attention away 
from a future ftate, fome admoni- 
tion is frequently neceffary to recall 
it to our minds, and what can more 
properly renew the impreffion than 
the examples of mortality which 
every day fupplies? The great in- 
centive to virtue is the reflection 
that we mutt die, it will therefore 
be ufeful to accuitom ourfelves, 
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/ 
whenever we fee a funeral, to con- 
fider how foon we may be added to 
the number of thofe whofe proba- 
tion is paft, and whofe happinels or 
mifery thall endure for ever. 


The Triat of FRIENDSHIP: 
4 Moral Tale. 
[ Continued from Page 778.] 


W H E N Nouraly came again to 

herfelf, fhe afked eagerly what 
was become of Nelfon, and was at 
firft greatly affliéted to hear that he 
had left the houfe: A little reflec- 
tion, however, gave her new com- 
fort and new hope. She had difco- 
vered, by a thoufand incidents, that 
herflove was returned with equal 
tendernefs and ardour ; fhe there- 
fore refolved, when Blandford came 
back, to tell him all that had hap- 
pened, believing him to betoo jut 
and too generous to make a bad ufe_. 
of his power. 

Soon after Nelfon’s return to the 
country, he received a letter from 
his friend, to acquaint him that he 
was coming home: ‘‘ [ hope fays 
he, inthe conclufion of his letter 
than in lefs than three months j 
fhall be again united to all that I 
hold dear in the world; you muf& 
forgive me if 1 conne& you with the 
amiable and tender Nouraly. N 
heart, which was long yours alone, 
is now divided between you and her. 
It gives me the greateft pleafure to 
reflect, that I fhall owe the im- 
provement of her mind to the care 
of you and your filter; that love 
will be indebted to friendthip ; thar 
I fhall poffefs in that dear girl, a 
benefaétion of yours, and that fhe 
will be made ftill more amiable, 
and more difpofed to love me than 
before, by your example and in- 
ftruction.’ 

Nelfon fent this letter to his fif- 
ter, read it fays he, in a note that 
inclofed it, and let it alfo be read 
by Nouraly, what a leffon is it for 
me, and what a reproach to her? 

Itis then all over faid Nouraly, 
when fhe had read this letter, [never 
can be Nelfon’s ; but let him not 
expect me to become another's. The 
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liberty of loving him, is what I can 
never give up. Having taken her re- 
folution, her mind acquired fome 
degree of ferenity, to which Nel- 
fon’s was wholly a ftranger. He 
{pent his days and nights 1n a per- 
vetual itrugele between duty and 
inclination, his duty always pre- 
vailing, though his inclination lott 
none of itsitrength. 

It was not poilible that nature 
fhouid long fuftain this conflict with- 
out injury, he loft his chea:fulnefs, 
his appetite, and his reil, a flow fe- 
vercame on, which, without any 
vjolent fymptoms, filently and flow- 
1 aeinaaaeaaa the foundations of 
life. 

-Inthe mean time Blandford was 
expected every day, and it was ne- 
ceifary to conceal trom him the mif- 
chief that had happened in his ab- 
fence: This however could not be 
done if Nouraly could not be per- 
fuaded todiff-mble, and who could 
periuade her to difflemble on this 
ogcafion but Nelfon. 

_Hecame then once more to Lon- 
don, but fo altered that he could 
igarcely be known. Az the fight of 
him, his fifer was overwhelmed 
with grief and apprehenfion, and 
Nouraly was itill more fenfibly af- 
tected; he endeavoured however, 
to perfuade them he was we!l, but 
this effort only encreafed his difor- 
der, and it was at length fo vio- 
lent, that he could bear up under it 
nolonger. This produced a new 
conteft between Lady Juliet. and 
Nouraly. Nouraly would not ftir 
irom bis bed fide, and infifted that 
they fhould permit her to attend 
and watch by him: At length, how- 
ever, they got her way, in pity to 
her and prudence to him,, but fhe 
was no! able to take the reft which 
they intended her, fhe fpent the 
whole night in creeping about the 
apartment cf the fick, or fitting fixed 
like a itatue at the door, with tears 
in her eyes, her foul upon her lips, 
aud her ear attentive to the leaft 
noife, which terrified her like the 
cry of fire. 

’ Nelfon perceived that his fifter 
fuifered her to fee him with ercat 
unwillingaoefs, * Do not affli& her, 
jays he, it will anfwer no purpofe ; 
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this is no time for feverity ; it is by 
gentlenefs and forbearance only that 
you can hope to do good.’ 
Nouraly, faid he, one day when 
no body but his fitter was prefent, 
‘** my dear friend you would give 
fomething to have me well, would 


you not.” 


O yes faid Nouraly, I would ive 
even my life.’ ‘* You may cure me 
faid Nelfon, atacheapertate. Our 
prejudices are perhaps unjuft, and 
our principles.cruel, yet fuch as they 
are, an honeft man is always a flave 
to them. Blandford and I have 
been friends from our childhood, 
he depends wpon me with the fame 
confidence that he would do on 
himfelf, and the regret-that I fee] at 
having deprived him of a heart that 
he intrufled to my keeping is every 
day bringing me nearer tothe grave ; 
you may judge of the truth of what 
| fay by my condition. I havenow 
difcovered to you the flow poifon 
which is defiroying me, and you 
alone can apply an antidote. Ido 
not require it of you, you are free to 
aét as you pleafe, but if you do not 
cure me, I muft die. Blandford 
will be here in a few days, and if, 
when he arrives, he fhould difeover 
the alienation of your mind, if you 
refufe him that hand which but for 
me you would have given him, be 
affured that I cannot long furvive 
his misfortune and my own remorfe. 
Confult your own heart, my dear 
girl, and if you with that I fhould 
live, reconcile me to myfelf, and 
juftify me to my friend.” 

‘*Oh! my dear friend, faid Nou- 
raly, live and difpofe of me as you 
will.” In this facrifice of love to 
friendfhip her folicitude for Nelfon 
made her wholly forget herfe]f; but 
after a long paufe, which gave her 
time for refleétion, fhe found that 
fhe had taxed herfelf beyond her 
power. ‘ How, fays the, can I give 
a heartthat is full of him whom Il 
love, to him whom I love not?’ 
‘* In avirtuous mind, faid Nelfon, 
the fenfe of duty will furmount all 
difficulties. You wiil no longer 
think of being mine when yon 
know it to be impofiible It will 
coft you fome pain, without doubr, 
but you will have fome comfort in 
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thinking that it faved my life.” whom nature has denied nothing 


‘ Well, faid Nouraly, you fhall 
then facrifice your victim; | may 
groan, but I will obey ; Yet how 
can you, whofe very heart is ex- 
prefled in every a€tionand look, how 
can you, who are trath itfelf, urge 
me toputona difguife to deceive 
your friend ? If I muft feign, who 
fhall inftruét me inthe art?’ ** You 
have no need to.feign, faid Nelfon ; 
Lhave not yet been fo unfortunate 
as to extinguifh gratitude, eiteem, 
and a tender friendfhip in your 
mind. ‘Thefe fentiments are due to 
your benefactor, and they are {ufli- 
cient for your hufband, and he will 
not difcover the want of any thing 
more. As to that inclination, of 
which he cannot be the objeét, this 
you ought to facrifice to him, and 
conceal from him; that which would 
hurt him if he fhould know it, he 
muft never koow; & that truth which 
would be. fatal to his peace, mutt 
make filence its afylum.” 
_ Lady Aubrey now thought it high 
time to fhorten this painful {cene, 
and therefore made a pretence to res 
tire, and take Nouraly with her. 
She left no method untried to footh 
and comfort her, but fhe funk into 
a deep filent melancholy, which, 
though it admitted no confolation, 
was yet tenderly fenfible of the at- 
tempts to give'it. 
- Blandford at length arrived, and 
Nelfon, feeble and declining as he 
was, went to meet him at his land- 
ing. They: embraced each other 
with great tendernefs, but Bland- 
ford could not forbear to expre{s his 
aftonifhment and concern at the ap- 
earance of his friend. Nelfon, 
owever, made light of it: ‘* I 
have beensll, faid he, but I am now 
getting well again. : | have once 
more the pleafure to fee you, and 
joy is a good reltorative. Iam not, 
-however, the.only one that has fuf- 
fered in.your abfence. Your pupil 
isa little altered in her perfon, the 


air of ‘our climate, perhaps, does 


not agree with her. She has, how- 


ever, greatly improved her mind, 
and if fhe can-be recovered from the 
Janguour that has a little faded her 
beauty, you will poffefs a woman to 


that fhe could give.” 
[TZ 0 be concluded in our next. | 
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T He ftatute of Provifors was an 
act againit thofe who brought 
provifions from the court of Rome 
tor benefices. The Popes, who had 
aflumed the power of difpofing of 
the benefices of the kingdom, did 
frequently, without fo much as 
itaying till they became vacant, 
confer them on perfons, generally 
foreigners and their own creatares, 
who were to take poffefion upon 
the death of the prefent incum- 
bents. ‘This raifed loud compiaints 
from the patrons of fuch livings; 
and Pope Clement VI. having car- 
ried this matter farther than any of 
his predeceffors, the Parliament had 
been forced to complain of it to 
him, but it was to no manner of 
pepe. The Pope defended what 
ad been done by himfelf and his 
predeceflors, as an undoubted pre- 
rogative of the Holy See; and the 
Parliament finding that it was in 
vain to expect any redref$ from th 
court of Rome, refolved to provide 


againft this evil by their own aut 7 


thority. Accordingly by the fkas 
tute of Provifors it was enaéted, 
that in cafe the Pope collated to any 
archbifhopric, bifhopric, dignity, or 
other benefice, contrary to the 
rights of the king, Chapters, or pa- 
trons, the collation was to fail to 
the king for one turn. Andif any 
perfon fued for, and procured re- 
Jervations ov provifions from the 
court of Rome, he fhould be im- 
prifoned till he had made fine to 
the king at his will, and found fuf- 
ficient furety mot to fue any pro- 
cefs againit any man in the court 
of Rome, on the fcore of his im- 
prifonment. It was alfo enacted, 
that if any of the king’s fubjects 
fhould carry caufes into a foreign 
court, the cognizance whereof be- 
longed to the king’s court, they 
fhould be imprifoned, and their 
lands, goods, and caattels, be for- 
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feited tothe king. The Pope was 
extremely nettled at this ftatute ; 
however, he did not think proper 
to make any noife about it, being 
informed that the king and parlia- 
ment had refolved to ftand by what 
they had done, and to defpife his 
cenfures, in cafe he fhould have re- 
courfe to them. However, as he 
was not willing that his pretended 
right fhould entirely drop, he chofe 
to feem as if he never minded the 
ftatute ; but although he afterwards 
granted feveral fuch provifions, it 
was with fo much caution, that the 
abufe of them was coenfiderably 
leffencd throughout this whole 
reign. On the other hand, the 
king, who did not chufe to break 
entirely with the court of Rome, 
was content with leaving the ftatute 
in force, without vigoroufly puttin 
it inexecution. In 1348, ambaf- 
fadors arrived from Germany, with 
offers of the imperial dignity to Ed- 
ward; which honour, however, he 
thought proper to decline the ac- 
ceptance of. ‘Two years after, 
Philip king of France died, and was 
fucceeded by his fon John; and in 
1354, Edwardinvefted his fon, the 
gallant prince of Wales, with the 
dutchy of Guienne, and fent him 
thither, commanding him to renew 
hoftilities, and, at the fame time, 
landed himfelf at Calais, and ra- 
vaged Boullonois & Artois. About 
this time the Scots took Berwick 
by furprize, upon which king Ed- 
ward crofled over and re-took it ; 
and caufed Baliol, whom he had 
raifed to the throne of Scotland, 
to make over his right to him fora 
yearly penfion. In 1356, the prince 
of Wales ravaged the fouthern pro- 
vinces of France, particularly Lan- 
guedoc ; and in the fame year de- 
feated the army of John, king of 
France, atthe battle of Poictiers, 
and took the king himfelf prifoner, 
and afterwards trought him over 
with him into England. ‘This 
prince, whilft he was king Edward’s 
rifoner, entered into a treaty with 
Liss, whereby he agreed to give up 
feveral provinces to the crown of 
England; but the parliament of 
France refufed to ratify the treaty ; 
upon which king Edward, in 1360, 


attended by the prince of Wale** 
and a great army, croffed over int® 
France, and ravaged the country to 
the very gates of Paris; However, 
this did not prevent his concluding 
the treaty of Bretigny with the kin 
of France the fame year ; whic 
put an end to this long and bloody 
war, and by which feveral confider- 
able provinces were ceded to the 
crown of England. On the con- 
clufion of this treaty, king John 
returned into France; but in the 
yon 1364, came over again into 

ngland, on a vifit to king Edward, 
and died at London. 

An end being ryed ae to the war 
in which Edward had been fo long 
engaged, feveral excellent domeftic 
regulations were made; & amongft 
others it was appointed, that the 
Englith language fhould be ufed in 
all law-proceedings, inftead of the 
French or Norman, which had been 
in ufe from the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

This was the ftate of affairs in 
England, at the period in which 
Wickliff began to draw upon him- 
felf the public attention. Edward 
the Third had reigned long and 
profperoufly, had carried his own 
reputation, and that of his fubjeéts, 
to the higheft pitch, and was now 
employed in making regulations for 
their intereit and happinefs. 

We have been the more particu- 
lar in reviewing the moft remark- 
able occurrences of this prince’s 
reign, as it was in fome meafure 
neceflary, to throw a proper degree 
of light upon fome ifubfequent 
tranfactions, which we fhall have 
occafion to relate, or refer to, in the 
courfe of thefe lives. But we fhall 
now proceed, more immediatly, to 
the life of our Reformers. 


JOHN WICKLIFF was born 
about the year 1324, in fome part 
of the no:th of England. There 
is nO certain account either of the 

articular place of his birth, or of 
o extraction. .His parents, who 
defigned him for the church, fent 
him to Queen’s college in Oxford, 
then juft founded. He did nor, 
however, in that new-eftablifhed 
houfe, meet with the advantages 
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for ftudy which he expected, and 
therefore removed to Merten col- 
lege, which was then efteemed one 
of” the molt learned focieties in Eu- 
rope. His application to his ftu- 
dies in this feminary of learning 
was very great; he is faid to have 
committed to memory the moft ab- 
ftrufe parts of the works of Arif- 
totle. His attention appears chief- 
ly to have been engaged by the lo- 
gic of that acute philofopher ; in 
which he was fo converfant, that he 
became a moft fubtle difputant, and 
reigned in the {chools unrivalled. 
He then proceeded to his theologi- 
cal ftudies, and made himfelf a 
matter of all the niceties, and fub- 
tile diftin&tions, of what is com- 
monly called fchool-divinity, which 
was well calculated to difplay the 
acutenefs of his parts, and to dif- 
tinguifh him above his fellow-ftu- 
dents; and which was the fafhion- 
able ftudy of the times. 

The fuperior penetration of 
Wickliff, however, foon enabled 
him to difcover the unprofitable- 
nefs of thefe ftudies. He chofe, 
therefore, a more fimple and more 
rational method of enquiring after 
truth; he took the plain text of 
{cripture into his hands, uncorrupted 
by icholaftic divines, & endeavour’d 
to difcover the true & genuine fenfe 
of the facred writings, without re- 
garding, or implicitly affenting to, 
any prevailing or eftablifhed fyf- 
tem. Were this method of itudy- 
ing the {fcriptures more univerfally 
adopted, they would be in general 
much better underftood; and a 
{pirit of candour, charity, and mu- 
tual forbearance, would be more 
common amongit thofe who dif- 
fer in fentiment. An intolerant 
zeal againft thofe of a different 
Opinion, is amongft none more 
common, than amongft thofe who 
take every thing upon truft, and be- 
lieve as they are taught. Every 
rational Chriflian fhould build his 
faith upon the doétrine of Chrift 
and his apoftles only ; and pay no 
regard to the interpretation of any 
man, any farther than it is agree- 
able to what they taught, and to 
truth, reafon, and good fenfe. 
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Whatever attempts have been 
made by any man, or fet of men, 
by whatever titles they may have 
been diftinguifhed, or in whatever 
fect or party they may have been 
found, to extort an implicit affent- 
to human creeds and articles of 
faith, have been nothing but fo 
many unwarrantable ufurpations 
over the minds and confciences of 
men; and are fuch invafions of 
the right of private judgement, as 
fhould ever be vigoroufly oppofed 
by every confiftent proteftant. 

By this method of inveftigating 
truth, Wickliff attained that noble 
freedom of thought, by which his 
writings were afterwards fo much 
diftinguifhed ; and which procured 
him among his contemporaries, ac- 
cording to the fafhion of the times, 
the title of the E£wangelic Door. 
To thefe fludies, he added that of 
the civil and canon law, and is 
faid to have been well acquainted 
with the municipal laws of his 
country. As Wickliff continued 
thus to extend his knowledge, he 
encreafed alfo in reputation ; and 
he was refpeéted not only as an 
able {cholar, but as a man of piety 
and virtue, a fincereenquirer after 
truth, and a bold defender of it. 

Wickliff drew upon himfeif the 
public attention in a more particu- 
lar manner, by his defence of the 
Univerfity againit the begging Fri- 
ars. ‘Thefe religious, who firit fet- 
tled in Oxford in 1230, had made 
themfelves very offentfive and trou- 
blefome to the Univerfity, by fet- 
ting up a different intereit, aiming 
at a diftinét jurifdiction, and fo- 
menting feuds between the {fcholars 
and their fuperiors, and in many 
other refpects ; fo that the Univer- 
fity was obliged to curb and re- 
{train them by fevere ftatutes. By 
thefe means the foundation of an 
endlefs quarrel was laid between 
them. ‘lhe Friars appealed to the 
Pope, and the fcholars to the civil 
power; and fometimes one party 
prevailed, and fo.netimes the other ; 
{o that the caufe became fo general, 
that an oppofition to the Friars was 
confidered as the teft of a ttudent’s 
attachment to the Univerfity. 
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Whilft things were in this fitua- 
tion, the Friars had gotten among 
them a notion, which they zea- 
loufly propagated in Oxford, and 
wherever they came, that Chrift 
was a common beggar, that his 
difciples were alfo beggars, and 
that begging, by their example, 
was an inititution of the gofpel. _ 
Wickliff, who had long defpifed 
thefe Friars, on account of their 
ufelefs and lazy lives, confidered 
this as a fair opportunity of ex- 
pofing them. He therefore drew 
up and publifhed a treatife Again 
able beggary ; in which he pointed 
out the difference between the po- 
verty of Chriit and that of the Fri- 
ars, and fhewed the obligations 
which all Chriftians lay under, to 
labour in fome way or other for 
the good of fociety. He alfo 
proved the Friars to be an infa- 
mous and ufelefs fetof men, who 
wallowed in luxury, and were fo 
far from being objeéts of charity, 
that they were a difgrace, not to 
religion only, but even to human 
fociety. This piece made a great 
impreffion on the generality of peo- 
ple, and alfo increafed his reputa- 
tion with the learned; as all men 
of fenfe and freedom admired the 
work, and applauded the fpirit of 
the author. : 
- The Univerfity, from this time, 
began to confider Wickliff as one 
of her principal champions ; and 
in confequence of the reputation 
which he had acquired, he was foon 
afterwards preferred to the mafter- 
fhip of Baliol college. About this 
time, Simon Iflip, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, having founded Can- 
terbury hall in Oxford, eftablithed 
therein a warden and eleven {cho- 
lars. The warden, whofe name 
was Wodehall, was a Monk, as 
were alfo three of his fcholars ; the 
reit were feculars. The archbifhop, 
who was unwilling to irritate ei- 
ther party, thought proper to di- 
vide his favours in this manner. 
Wodehall, though brought froma 
diftant monaftery, interefled him- 
felf immediately in the quarrel 
which was {ubfifting at Oxford ; 
and having vexed the feculars who 
were incorporated with him, by all 
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the methods in his power, he be- 
came next a public difturber, by 
making it his employment to raife 
and foment animofities in colleges; 
and difputes in the ‘convocation: 
The archbifhop, hearing of his be« 
haviour, and finding, upon exami- 
nation, that the complaint againft 
him was juftly founded, made an 
apology to the Univerfity for placing 
fotroublefome a man among them, 


and immediately ejected both him, 


and the three regulars, his afloci- 
ates. Archbifhop Iflip’s next care 
was to appoint a proper fucceffor ; 
and for this purpofe he applied to 
Wickliff, whom he was very defi- 
rous of placing at the head of his 
new foundation. Wickliff thought 
proper to accept of the propoial, 
and was accordingly chofen warden 
of Canterbury hall, about the year 


i 305- 

e did not, however, enjoy this 
new dignity peaceably for any con- 
tinuance : tHe foon found himfelf 
involved in difficulties in confe- 
quence of it. He was fcarcely 
eftablifhed in it, when archbifhop 
Iflip died, and was fucceeded by 
Simon Langham, bifhop ef Ely; 
a prelate who had {pent his life in a 
cloifter, having been firft a Monk, 
and afterwards an Abbot. The 
ejected regulars took advantage of 
this favourable opportunity, and 
made immediate application to the 
new archbifhop, not doubting of 
his good-will to their order. — 
ham readily efpoufed their caufe, 
ejeéted Wickliff, and the regulars, 
his companions, and fequeftered 
their revenues. So manifetta piece 
of injuftice raifed a general outcry ; 
and Wickliff’s friends advifed him 
to appeal tothe Pope, who, they 
told him, durft not countenance 
fuch a proceeding. However, Ur- 
ban V. who was then Pope, not 
chufing openly to intereft himfelf 
on either fide of the queftion, ap- 
pointed a cardinal to hear the caufe. 
Archbifhop Langham was cited ; he 
put in his plea ; and each fide ac- 
cufing and an{wering by turns, pro- 
tra¢ted the bufinefs to a contide- 
rable length. 

An affair, however, happened, 
whilit this matter was tn agitation, 
which 





which brought it to a fpeedy con- 
clufion. © underftand this, it 
will be neceflary to look back to 
the reign of king John; who having 
drawn upon himfelf the difpleafure 
of the Papal See, had the fentence 
of excommunication and depofi- 
tion pronounced againit him, and 
his crown given by the Pope tothe 
king of France. The Pope alfo 
laid an interdict upon John’s domi- 
nions, and the king of France 
made great preparations to invade 
them. King John was very far 
from being attached to the Roman 
See ; however, being a tyrannical 
prince, and hated by his own fub- 
jects, he was terrified with the dan- 
gers that furrounded him; and 
therefore, to reinftate himfelf in 
the favour of the Pope, meanly re- 
figned his crown to Pandulph, the 
Pope’s legate. ‘T’he haughty legate 
treated John with the utmott info- 
lence and arrogance ; and after de- 
taining the crown two days in his 
own poffeilion, reftored it to him 
on this condition, That he and his 
fucceffors fhould hold the kingdom 
of England, and lordfhip of Ire- 
land, from the See of Rome, atthe 
annual tribute of a thoufand marks 
of filver.. This tribute had been 
conitantly paid from the time of 
king John to the reign of king Ed- 
ward the Third; and the Popes, 
from the time of John’s refignation, 
feem, in many refpects, to have 
confidered England only as acon- 
quered country. Edward had, 
however, ‘for fome time, thought 
proper to difcontinue the payment 
of this tribute. This meafure was 
extremely difagreeable to the court 
of Rome, and the Pope threatened ; 
but Edward was:a prince not eafily 
intimidated. He called a parlia- 
ment, laid the affair before them, 
and defired their advice ; and they 
very {peedily refolved, that kin 

John had done an illegal thing, an 

had given up the rights of the na- 
tion: At the fame time they ad- 
vifed the king not by any means 
to fubmit to the Pope; and pro- 
mifed, if the affair fhould bring on 
confequences, to aflfift him to the 
utmoft of their power. Whilft the 
parliament was in this manner dif. 
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- puting the authority of the Roman 


pontiff, the clergy, and particularly 
the regulars, very zealouily defend- 
ed it, both by fpeaking and wri- 
ting ; and endeavoured to prove 
his undoubted right to his revenue 
by avariety of arguments. Amongit 
others, a Monk, of more than ordi- 
nary ingenuity and learning, liited 
himfelf in this caufe, and publithed 
atreatife, written with great fpirit 
and plaufibility, in delbens of the 
Pope’s claim; and his arguments 
met with fo many advocates, that 
the minds of the people were kept 
in fufpenfe. Wicklift’s indignation 
was excited, at feeing fo unworthy 
a caufe defended with fo much 
ability ; he therefore undertook to 
oppofe the Monk’s book, and exe- 
cuted his defign in fo mafterly a 
manner, that it-was no longer con= 
fidered'as unanfwerable. In Wick- 
liff’s reply to the Monk’s book, he 
maintained, amongft other things, 
that the Pope had no right toim- 
pofe a tax upon England, which he 
had never conquered ‘by force of 
arms, nor delivered from any ty- 
ranny ; and that as to king Joha, 
how fovereign a prince foever he 
might be eiteemed, yet his power 
did not extend fo far, as to make , 
his crown tributary for the fake of 
his own particular interefts; or 
that if he could, yer ‘the: tribute 
ought not to continae longer ‘than 
his life, nor pafs to his fucceflors ; 
who had not, as he had done, mur- 
dered their nephews, and: confe- 
quently ought not to be reduced to 
the neceflity of purchafing {o cear 
an abfolution from thofe cenfures 
which they had never incurred. It 
could not be imagined, that Wick- 
liff’s behaviour in this affair, could 
be of any fervice to his {uit at 
Rome: it manifettly was not; for 
a very fhort time afterhis book was 
publifhed, his fuit was determined 
againft him. 
[To be continued. | 
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of the late Duke of Cumberland, 


than the general grief it exprefled, h 


and ftill expreffes, at his death ; and 
this, of all others, muft be the mof 
convincing teftimony of it’s firm re- 
liance on the integrity and abilities 
of a miniftry, which can boaft the 
fan&tion of {fo unobjectionable a re- 
comendation, to power, as that of 
his deceafed Royal Highnefs. The 
enetrationof the Duke of Cum- 
erland, enabled him to form a pro- 
per judgment of the perfons fitto be 
noes in the public fervice ; 
and that penetration, joined to the 
patriot love he bore for his native 
country, gave him at once to fee, 
that the adminiftration, which im- 
mediately precedeithe prefent, was 
not an adminiitration, either capa- 
ble, or honeft enough, to guide the 
affairs of the nation. 
I believe there is no Writer who 
will be hardy enough to affert, that 
the Duke of Cumberland did not 
oppofe the late Minifters from prin- 
cipies of confcience ; and I will be 
bold enough to advance, that it was 
next to impoffible for a fubjeét of the 
Britifh Crown, who had the leaft af- 
_ fe&ion for his country, not to oppofe 

them. Thus much can be unaniwer- 
ably fhewn, that the late minority 
(from which the prefent Miniftry was 

eleéted) never oppofed them, bare- 
ly for the fake of oppofing them; 
on the contrary, wherever they 
could do it with hogour (though 
they had feldom {uch an oppor- 
tunity given them) they promoted 
the meafures of the adminiftration 
with the greateft alacrity. They ne- 
ver clogged the wheels of Govern- 
ment in refpeét to necefiary fup- 
plies. ‘They never oppofed the Mi- 
nifters in raifing the annual efta- 
blifhments needful for our pro- 
teétion. ‘They confined their oppo- 
fition folely to thofe important points 
wpon which our conftitutional liber- 
ties depend. ‘They always ftood in 
the gap, when oppreffive proceed- 
ings were propofed to be palliated, 
or when an impatriotic inobfer- 
vance of minilterial errors was 
aimed at being refolved on. Here, 
indeed, they oppofed, but they did 
it, becaufe they were inwardly con- 
vinced that it was their duty to op- 
pofe. Here they refolutely ftood 
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forth for their country’s good; an 

ere they gave in behalf of her free 
dom, that teftimony which will al 
ways do them hononr, whilft the 
Englifh annals are in being. Can 
the like encomium be juftly beftow= 
edon any other oppofition that has 
beén feen in our times? I believe 
the fame thing cannot be faid, with 
equal juftice of any other Minority 
this nation ever knew. 

The kingdom is fo fenfible of this 
important truth, that it feems only 
to want a proper opportunity of 
giving convictive evidences of the 
confidence it repofes in a Miniftry, 
picked out of iuch a laudable affo- 
ciation. Yet, happily as we are 
thus cihcontianiek, there is ftilla 
faction, with the D. of B. at its 
head, which is working tothrow the 
nation into new embarrafiments. 
That inconfiderable and impotent 
faction, though labouring under the 
(I hope infarmountable difficulty, 
of a moft unpopular leader, arifing 
from the confiderable part which he 
bore in the oppreflive arrangements 
of the late Adminiftration, yet fan- 
guinely expeéts once more to gain 
the afcendant, and once more in< 
dulge the Crowns of France and 
Spain, with that proteétion from our 
juft refentment, which thofe powers, 
at prefent, fo firongly lament the 


-wantof. It muft, however, give all 


true lovers of their country, the 
greateft fatisfaction to be told (and 
which I can from the moft refpecta- 
ble authority tell them) that all the 
councils of the faction have, hither- 
to, been difcovered ; and all it’s ftra- 
tagems, hitherto, defeated. 

The North Briton. then proceeds 
to anfwer the clamour which _ has 
been raifed by the writer againft the 
new Miniftry, for theirappointment 
of Lord Charles Montague, a no- 
bleman of only twenty-five years of 
age, to the Government of South 
Carolina. He obferves, that if the 
will turn back to hiftory, they will 
find many great men who have cut 
a moit fhining figure in the world 
before they had attained thofe 
years; and adds, that the man who 
is not fit at twenty-five years of age, 
to enter into poblic employment, 
will never at any more advanced age 
be good for any thing- He goes 4 
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to fay, that thereis an unufually e- 
minent fagacity, and a moft refined 
ftroke of Policy, in the appointment 
of this nobleman to a Government 
in America, becaufe a perfon of 
fuch rank, will have, he fays, far 
greater weight among the Ameri- 
cans, than a Governor taken from 
Planters like theirfelves, as has 
been generally done. The North 
Briton then touches upon another 
theme, upon which the writers a- 
gainft the Miniftry exercife their 
malevolent pens. The point out 
the feveral great pofts that are 
fuffered to lie vacant, & then draw 
an inference from thence, nay, pret- 
ty roundly affert, ‘* that the Miniftry 
can find no perfon of ability willing to 
accept them from their hands.” But 
I view, fays he, this affair in another 
light: I will go further, I know 
the circumftance to be owing toa 
very different] caufe. The Admi- 
niftration have, in this, the moft pa- 
triot ends in profpeét. They are 
earneftly folicitous that each vacant 
lace fhall be fupplied by fuch a per- 
On only, of weight and influence, 
who has abilities peculiarly adapted 
to that particular poft. For this 
caufe, chis fole caufe, they leave 
them thus unfupplied with princi- 
pals, that, by a proper choice, the 
nation may, at laft, be fure of hav- 
ing in thefe offices, gentlemen capa- 
ble of performing their refpective 
trafts. Can this prudent delay be 
injurious to the kingdom * No, the 
public will be gainers by this well- 
judged mode of proceeding ; for, 
by this means, the nation will be 
certain of being ferved by thofe who 
are beft qualified to fuperintend the 
department he fhall occupy. To 
this] may add, that the interim fa- 
lary is faved to the kingdom, with- 
out any lofs accruing from the va- 
Cancies ; as the bufinefs is carried 
on by deputies, under the watchful 
eye of one or other of the principal 
members of the Adminiftration. 
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NOURASSIN, who had already 
learned what had happened, 


found his defpair relieved by this op- 
ortunity of another interview. 
he lovers, however, were reftrain- 
ed from condolence and confulta- 
tion, by the prefence of the women 
who could not be difmiffed ; but 
Nouraffin put a fmall vial into the 
hand of Almerine as he departed, 
and told her, that it contained a cor- 
dial, which if adminiftered in time, 
would infallibly reftore the chear- 
fulnefs and vigour that fhe had loft. 
Thefe words were heard by the at- 
tendants, though they were under- 
ftood only by Almerine ; fhe readi- 
ly comprehended, that the portion 
the had received was poifon, which 
would relieve her from languor and 
melancholy by removing the caufe, 
if it could be given to the king be- 
fore her marriage was compleated. 
After Nouraflin was gone, fhe fate 
ruminating on the inielicity of her 
fituation and the dreadful events of 
the morrow, till the night was far 
fpent; and then, exhauited with 
perturbation and watching, fhe funk 
down on the fofa, and fell intoa 
deep fleep. ; 
The king, whofe reft had been in- 
terrupted by the effects which the 
beauty of Almerine had produced 
upon his mind, rofe at the dawn of 
day ; and fending for her principal 
attendant who had been ordered to 
watch in her chamber, eagerly en- 
quired what had beenherbehaviour, 
and whether fhe had recovered from 
her furprize. He was acquainted, 
that fhe had lately fallen rye 
and that a cordial had been left by 
Nouraflin, which he affirmed would, 
if not too long delayed, fuddenly 
recover her from languor and dejec- 
tion, and which notwithftanding 
fhe had neglected to take. Solyman 
der:ved new hopes from this intelli» 
ence; and that fhe might meet 
Bien at the hour of marriage, with 
the chearful vivacity which the cor- 
dial of Nouraffin would infpire, he 
ordered that it fhould, without af- 
king her any queftion, be mixed 
with whatever fhe firit drank in the 
morning. 

Almerine, in whofe blood the lon 
continued tumult co! her mind ha 
produced a feverifh heat, awaked 
parched with thi, aad called eae 
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gerly for fherbet: her attendant, 
having firft emptied the vial into the 
bowl, as fke had been commanded 
by the king, prefented it to her, and 
fhe drank it off. As foon as fhe had 
recolleéted the horrid bufinels of 
the day, fhe miffed the vial, and in 
a few moments fhe learned how it 
had been applied. The fudden ter- 
ror which now feized her, haftened 
the effect of the poifon; and fhe 
felt already the fire kindled in her 
veins, by which in a few moments 
fhe would be deitroyed. Her difar- 
der was now apparent, though the 
caiffe was not fufpe&ed : Nouraffin 
was again introduced, and acquaint- 
ed with the miflake; an antidote 
was immediately prepared and ad- 
miniftered ; and Almerine waited 
the event in agonies of body and 
mind, which are not to be defcrib- 
ed. Theinternal commotion every 
inftant inereafed ; fudden and in- 
tolerable heat and cold fucceeded 
each other; & in Jefs than an hour, 
fhe was covered with a leprofy ; her 
hair fell, her head fwelled, and eve- 
_ry feature in her countenance was 
diflorted. Nouraflin, who was 
doubtful of the event, had with- 
drawn to conceal his confufion; 
and Almerine, not knowing that 
thefe dreadful appearances were the 
prefaces of recovery, and fhewed 
that the fatal effects of the poifon 
were expelled from the citadel of 
life, conceived her diffolution to be 
near, and in the agony of remorfe 
and terror earneftly requefted to fee 
the king. Solyman haitily entered 
er apartment, and beheld the ruins 
of her beauty with aftonifhment, 
which every moment increafed, 
while fhe difcovered the mifchief 
which-had been intended againft 
him, & which had now fallen upon 
her own head. 

Solyman, after hehad recovered 
from his aftonifhment, retired to his 
own apartment: and in this inter- 
val of recolleétion he foon difcover- 
ed that the defire of beauty had fe- 
duced him from the path of jaflice, 
and that he ought to have difmiffed 
the perfon whoie affections he be- 
lieved to have another obje&. He 
diz not, therefore, take away the life 
of Nouraflin for acrime, to whichhe 
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himfelf had furnifhed the tempta- 
tion; but as fome punifhment was 
neceffary as a fanétion to the laws, 
he condemned him to perpetual ba- 
nifhment. He commanded that Al- 
merine fhould be fent back to her 
father, that her life might be a me- 
morial of his folly ; and he deter- 
mined, if poffible, to atone by a f{e- 
cond marriage for the errors of the 
firft. He confidered, how he might 
enforce and illuftrate fome general 
precept; which would contribute 
more to the felicity of the people, 
than his leaving them a fovereign of 
his own blood ; and at length he 
determined to publifh this procla- 
mation, throughout all the pro- 
vinces of his empire: ‘* Solyman, 
‘* whofe judgment has been per- 
‘*¢ verted, and his life endan- 
gered, by the influence and the 
treachery of unrivalled beauty, 
is now refolved to place equal 
deformity upon his throne ; that 
when this event is tecorded, the 
un‘ world may know, that by Vice 
‘< beauty became yet more odious 
‘* than uglinefs ; & learn, like Soly- 
“© man, to defpife that excellence, 
‘* which, without Virtue, is only a 
“* {pecious evil, the reproach of the 
‘* poffeffor, & the fnare of others.” 
helimah, during thefe events, 
experienced a very different fortune. 
She remained, till fhe was thirteen 
years of age, inthe caftle; and it 
happened that, about thie time, the 
perion to whofe care fhe had been 
committed, after a fhort ficknefs 
died. Shelima imagined that fhe 
flept, but perceiving that all attempts 
to awaken her were ineffectual, and 
her ftock of provifions being ex- 
haufted, fhe found means to open 
the wicket, and wandered alone in- 
to the wood. She fatisfied her hun- 
ger with fuch berries and wild fruits 
as fhe found, and at night, not be- 
ing able to find her way back, fhe 
lay down under a thicket and flept. 
tiere fhe was awaked early in the 
morning by a peafant, whofe com- 
paflion happened to be proof againft 
deformity. The man afked her ma- 
ny queflions ; but her anfweis rather 
increafing than gratifying his curi- 
ofity, he fet her before him - me 
ealt, 
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Deaf, and carried her to his houfe 
In the next village, at the diftance 
of about fix leagues. In his family 
fhe was the jelt of fome, and the 
ity of others ; fhe was employed 
in the meaneft offices, and her figure 
rocured herthe name of Goblin. 
But amidft all the difadvantages of 
her fituation, fhe enjoyed the utmoft 
felicity of food and reft; as fhe 
formed no withes, fhe fuffered no 
difappointment ; her body was 
healthful, and her mind at peace. 
In this ftation fhe had continued 
four years, when the heralds ap- 
peared in the village with the pro- 
clamation of Solyman. Shelimah 
ran out with others to gaze at the 
parade ; fhe liftened to the procla- 
mation with great attention, and, 
when it was ended, fhe perceived 
that the eyes of the multitude were 
fixed upon her. One of the horfe- 
men at the fame time alighted, and 
with great ceremony intreated her 
to enter a chariot which was in the 
retinue, telling her, that fhe was 
without doubt the perfon whom Na- 
ture & Solyman had deftined to be 
their queen. Shelimah replied with 
a {mile, that fhe had no defire to be 
great ; ‘* but,” faid fhe, ‘* if your 
‘* proclamation be true, I fhall re- 
*¢ joice to be the inftrument of fuch 
*¢ admonition to mankind ; and, 
** upon this condition, I with that 
** T were indeed the moft deformed 
“* of my fpecies.”” The moment 
this wifh was uttered, the {pell of 
Farimina produced the contrary ef- 
fe&t: her fkin, which was fcaly and 
yellow, became fmooth and white, 
her ftature was perceived gradually 
to increafe, her neck rofe like a pil- 
lar of ivory, her bofom expanded, 
and her wait became leis; her 
hair, which before was thin and 
of a dirty red, was now black as 
the feathers of the raven, and flowed 
in large ringlets on her fhoulders ; 
the moft exquifite fenfibility now 
{parkled in her eyes, her cheeks 
were tinged with the blufhes of the 
morning, and her lips moiitened 
with the dew; every limb was per- 
fet, and every motion was graceful. 
A white robe was thrown over her 
by an invifible hand ; thé croud fell 
back in aftonifhment, and gazed 
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with infatiable curiofity upon fuch 
beauty as before they had never feen. 
Shelimah was not lefs aitonifhedthan 
the crowd: fhe flood a while with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
finding her confufion increafe would 
have retired in filence ; but the was 
prevented by the heralds, who hav- 
ing with much importunity prevail- 
ed upon her to enter the chariot, re- 
turned with her to the metropolis, 
prefented her to Solyman, and re- 
lated the prodigy. 

Solyman looked round upon the 
affembly, in doubt whether to pro- 
fecute or to relinquifh his purpofe ; 
when Abbaran, an hoary fage who 
had prefided in the council of his fa- 
ther, came forvard, and placing his 
forehead on the footitool of the 
** throne; Let the King,” faid he, 
** accept the reward of virtue, and 
*€ takeShelimah to his bed. Inwhat 
** age, and in what nation, {hall 
** not the beauty of Shelimah be 
‘© honoured ? to whom will it be 
‘¢ tranfmitted alone? Will not the 
“© ftory of the wife of Solyman de- 
** fcend with her name? will it not 
‘““ be known, that thy defire of 
‘* beauty was net gratified, till it 
had been fubdued? chat by an 
‘* iniquitous purpofe beauty becam 
** hideous, and by a virtuous wi 
‘* deformity became fair ?” 

Solyman, who had fixed his eyes 
upon Shelimah, difcovered a mix- 
ing of joy and confufionin her coua- 
tenance, which determined his 
choice, and was an earneft of his 
felicity ; for at that moment, Love, 
who, during her ftate of deformity, 
had been excluded by the fairy El- 
farina’s interdiction, took poffeflion 
of her breatt. 

The nuptial ceremony was not 
long delayed, and Elfarina honoured 
it with her prefence. When fhe de- 
parted, fhe befiowed on both her be- 
nediétion ; and put into the hand of 
Shelimah a fcroll of vellum, on 
which was this infcription in letters 
of gold: 

“© Remember, Shelimah, the fate 
‘¢ of Almerine, who ftill lives the 
** reproach of parental folly, of de- 
‘* praded beauty, and perverted 
*¢ fenfe. Remember Almerine ; 

‘* and 
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‘> and let her example, and thy 
‘¢ own experience teach thee, that 
‘* wit & beauty, learning, affluence 
** & honour, are not effential to hu- 
‘¢ man felicity ; with thefe fhe was 
‘¢ wretched, and without them thou 
‘¢ waft happy. The advantages 
‘* which I have hitherto beltowed, 
<* muft now be obtained by an ef- 
“¢ fort of thy own: that which 
<¢ vives relifh to the coarfeft food, is 
‘* Temperance; the apparel and 
‘© the dwelling of a peafant and a 
‘* prince, are equal in the eftima- 
«* tion of Humility; & the torment 
«< of ineffectual defires is preventec, 
*¢ by the refignation of Piety to the 
«<< will of Heaven; advantages 
‘* which are in the power of every 
s* wretch, who repines at the une- 
«¢ gual diftribution of good and 
«¢ evil, and imputes to Nature the 
** effects of his own folly.” 
The king, to whom Shelimah 
communicated thefe precepts of the 
Fairy caufed them to be tran{cribed, 
and with an account of the events 
which had produced them, diftribut- 
ed over all his dominions. Precepts 
which were thus enforced, had an 
immediate, & extenfive influence ; 
and the happinefs of Solyman and of 
Shelimah was thus communicated 
to the multitudes whom they go- 
verned. 
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A View of Poviticar Letters 
which have appeared in the Pus- 
Lic PaPERs. 


JAAN Sganus in the Public Adver- 

tifer, fays, as it is from the par- 
liament alone that this nation can 
expect affiftance in every emergency, 
and relief in every grievance of 
ftate, it is impoflible to defcribe 
with what impatience all ranks of 
people wait for the meeting of that 
auguft affembly; and how reluc- 
tantly they be ar the leaft report that 
it will be either prorogued or dif- 
folved. There is not, | am perfuad- 
ed, any fhadow of foundation for 
the latter of thefe rumours, what- 
ever there may be for the former; 
as it would be the moit perilous and 
defperate ftep that ever was taken. 
Whoever fhould advife fuch an un- 
conftitutional meafure as this, would 
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deferve, as a traitor to his king and 
country, the utmoft vengeance of 


_an injured people—Nor would it be 


a mark of prudence to defer the 
meeting of parliament much lon- 
ger: Our prefent minifters have al. 
ready dallied with our hopes and 
expectations fufficiently ; they have 
not giver the {malleft vifible proof 
of their diligence or ability > 
Let them come forward, and con- 
vince us that they have not been 
dreaming ali along in a ftate of fu- 
pinenefs and indolence: let them 
come forward; and if their enemies 
have mifreprefented their talents 
and experience, let them fhew it to 
their confufion. 

For my own part, I am earneftly 
defirous of giving them my poor 
mite of approbation, if they would 
Only fo far get the better of their 
modetty, as to afford me the leaft 
occafion. Itis with impatience [ 
wait to be informed of the fteps 
they have taken, towards appeafing 
thofe unhappy divifions, and tu- 
mults, with which our colonies are 
at prefent diftraéted. It requires 
certainly the greateft knowledge, 
peneiration, and judgment, to pro- 
ceed properly in fo critical an un- 
dertaking. On either hand are dan- 
gers and difficulties ; and they muft 
fteer their courfe between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If they have fent in- 
itruétions to remit the tax, till it 
can be repealed by parliament, they 
have exercifed a moit unwarrantable 
power, with which they are not, 
nor ever could be invefted. Sucha 
timorous, weak, and temporizing 
ftep as this, which could not fail to 
degrade the dignity and authority 
of government, is more particularly 
unadvifeable atthe prefent jun@ure, 
when the minds of the people are 
buttoo impatientof reftraint, and 
are already impreffed with fuch 
faint ideas of the power of the mae 
giftrate. 

The colonifts are our fellow-fub- 
jects, and are entitled as {uch to all 
the privileges and bleflings, that ac- 
crue from our excellent conftitu- 
tion: It would be the height of folly 
and wickednefs to alienate their at- 
fections from their mother country, 
by impoling upon them fuch = 
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dens, as neither we, nor our fathers 
have been able to bear. ‘They are 
not to be dragooned, or driven by 
military force to their duty: they 
have too much of the fpirit of their 
anceftors in them, to bear with pa- 
tience fuch ignobletreatment. Yet 
ftill they mutt be reftrained re- 
ftrained with that wholefome feve- 
rity, which is fhewn by a father to 
his children. 

A.. Marvel, in the Gazetteer, in 
anfwer to what Anti-Sejanus has al- 
ledged, as one proof of the weaknefs 
of the prefent Miniftry, that they 
‘* appointec’a gentleman to be am- 
* baffador ‘to a foreign country, 
‘¢ whom the company which it has 
* been ufual to confult in the dif- 
** pofition of this department, 
“© thought neceflary to reject,” fays, 
The gentleman here meant, was 
neither nominated nor appointed 
by the prefent miniftry nor at their 
inftance, but direétly by his Ma- 
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jefty on the recommendation of the 
M of G » with whom 
he has always lived in intimacy, 
and who naturally thought his 
having fupported the fame charaéter 
to another ftate, without having an 
objection made to his condué, fuf- 
ficiently juftified fuch a recommen. 
dation. 

Astothis gentleman’s being fu- 
perfeded, as is fuppofed on the Peti- 
tion of a particular company ; it is 
fufic’ent to obferve, that commer- 
cial, not political knowledge is re- 
quired in an ambaiiador to the court 
of Conftantinople; & therefore, that 
the ‘T'urkey Comany’s petitioning 
againita perfon’s being fent there as 
not properly qualified, is far from 
being a proof of his incapacity for 
higher employments, or of the 
weaknefs of the prefent miniftry 
(even if they bid copoinied him) 
and of the difficulty they find to en- 
gree perfons of ability and know- 

:dge to inlift into their fervice. 
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SeLect Pieces of Poetry. 


The Frog andthe Moufe: A Fable. 


. W AS on a time, I fhan’t fay 


when, 

In Ely, or in Lincoln-fen, 
A frog and moufe had ftrong difputes, 
Held in the language of the brutes, 
Who of acertain pool and pafture 
Should be the fov’ reign lord and mafter, 
Sir, fays the frog (and damns his blood) 
I hold that my pretenfion’s good, 
Nor can a brute of reafon doubt it, 
For all that you can fqueak about it. 

The moufe averfe to be o’erpower'd, 


Gave him the lye, and call’d him cow- 


ard ; 
Too hard for any frog’s digeftion ! 
To have his froghood call’d in queftion ! 
A bargain inftantly was made 
No moufe of honour could evade, 
On the next morn, as foon as light, 
With defp’rate bulrufhes to fight. 
The morning came———ard man to man 
The grand monomachy began. 
Need I recount how each bravado 
Shone in montalto and paffado ? 


To what a height their ire they carri’d, 

How oft they thrufted, and they parri’d? 

Bucas thefe champions kept difpenfing 

Fineffes in the art of fencing ; 

A furious vulture took upon her, 

Quick to decide this point 6f honour ; 

And, lawyer-like, to make an end on’ 

Devour’d both plantiff and defendant, 
Thus oftenin our Britifh nation, 

(I fpeak by way of application) 

A lye direét to fome hot youth, 

The giving which, perhaps, was truth ; 
he treading on a {coundrel’s toe, 

Or dealing Impudence her blow ; 

Difputes in politics and law, 

About a feather and a ftraw ; 

A thoufand trifies not worth naming, 

In jefting, jockeying, and gaming, 

Shall caufe a challenge’s enditing, 

And fet two loggerheads a fighting, 

Mean while the tather of defpair, 

‘The prince of vanity and air, 

His quarry, like a hawk, difcovering, 

O’er their devoted heads hangs hovering ; 

Secure to get in his tuition 

Thefe volunteers for black perdition. 


Reafay 
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Reafon and Humour: An Allegory. 


1S Grace was once of men the 


beft, 
Reafon fole emprefs of his breatft ; 
Nor was a fingie paffion found 
One itep beyond its proper bound. 
If. Thought rebell’d, *twas . firit chaf- 
tis’d; 
If rebel ftill, *t was facrific’d. 
Once, for ajl virtues you could name, 
His Grace was jultly dear to fame. 
Bat ftrange? beyond expreffion 
ftranze ! 
How fudden, how entire a change ! 
He tak~-s a whim to live with fpirit, 
And thinks, in humour there ts merit- 
By turns behold him groom and peer *° 
Grave, gay ; good-natur’d, and fevere- 
Now with nine footmen, now with 
none ! 
His hories mixt ; black, white, bay, 


dun! 

And odder ftill' if that can be, 

Now drives with fix, and now with 
three ! 

At nine his feat was feld! at ten 
Re-bought ; at twelve *twas fold again ! 
His fortune flies a thoufand ways 5 
His conftitution faft decays. 

The doctors to a man advife 

Milk, fnails, and gentle exercife, 

He rides, but not his eafy pad—— 

A fiallion, mettled high, juft mad. 

He’s thrown ; .with bruife and fright 
half-dead, 

A fervant bears him home to bed, | 

Refieéting as the fuff’rer lay, © 
Impatient for the rifing day ; 

He curft wild Humour, that fo long 
Had led him blind from right to wrong. 
The juft complaint reacht Reafon’s ear: 
Reafon, though not within, was near, 
How:’er provok’d with ample caufe, 
From man fhe never quite withdraws ; 
But, tillby Death's dread fcythe we fall, 
Still waits within a moment’s call, 
Receive me yet again, the cri’d : 
From wrong to right I'll be your guide, 
My diétates while your Grace purfu’d ; 
Your heart, your life, was’ wife, was 
cod : 
The fore’refs Humovr banifh hence, 
That foe to Virtue, pleafure, fenfe ! 
Again take Reafon to your breaft, 
And be again rever’d and bieit 

Humour heard all, and, ftung with rage, 

Came forth with Reafon to engage. 
A fpeedy fight enfues, and lo? 
Humour receives a dreadful blow 
Fullon thebrain. She Joft her fight 
With Reafon in a former fight. 
Frantic fhe ran: beware, mankind ! 

Now Humour’s mad as weli as blind! 

Reafon’s rethron’d, but doors give 
Small hope: His Grace (they ery) may 

live! 


Secect Pieces of Porerry. 
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Yet great’s the doubt-—eand let him dye, 
Reafon fhall fix him in the tky. 


Psatm CXLVIII, 


EGIN, my foul, th’ exalted lay ; 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 
And praife the One fupreme ! 
Let heaven and earth, and feas, and 
fkies, 
In one melodious concert rife, 
To fwell th’ unbounded theme! 
Ye fields of light, celeftial plains, 
Where foft enchanting beauty reigns, ~ 
Ye fcenes divinely fair ! 
Proclaim your matchlefs Maker’s pow’r, 
Tell how he form’d the rofy bow’r, 
And breath’d the fluid a. 
Ye angels, catch the trilling- found, 
While all th’ adoning thrones around, 
His fov’reign praifes fing: 
Let ev'ry lift’ning faint above, 
Wake all the tuneful foul of love, 
And touch the fweeteft fring. 
Thou fun, with dazzling glories bright, 
Exalt th’ Eternal fource of light, 
And fay from whom you fhine ; 
Thou moon, with all the paler train, 
Praife him, whofe foft, whofe gentle reign 
Is milder far than thine, 
Thou heaven of heavens, confefs his nod, 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming Ged, 
And with the tale aftound ; 
How firft he plann’d yon azure fky, 
Then hung your liquid mafs on high, 
And fpread the film around. 
Whate’er a fmiling world can yield, 
That wings the air, that fkims tke field, 
United praife beftow : 
Ye dragons, found his dreadful name 
To heaven aloud; ad roar acclaim, 
Ye fwelling deeps below ! 
Let ev'ry clement rejoice ; 
Ye thunders, burft with awful voice, 
To him who bid you roll: 
Ye ftormy winds, a chorus raife ; 
Ye balmy zephyrs, breath his praife, 
‘In whifpers to the foul. 
Ye harmilefs race, a fofter train, 
That {port o’er all the blooming plain, 
Some grateful off ’ring pay ; 
Join the great hymn, ye warbling throng, 
“To him awake the heavenly fong, 
And tune the melting lay. 
But chief,O man! ’tis thine to raife 
A loud harmonious burft of praife, 
And make his glory known 
Let pririces in his praifes tow’r ; 
Praife him, ye kings! who makes your 
iow r 
Ancmbiem of his own. 
Ye fair, whom rofy beauty arms, 
To him preient your glowing charms ; 
Ye lifping infants, fing ! 
Let age and youth their pow’rs employ 
In one tranfporting fong of joy 
To heaven's almigiity king. 














